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in deep humility and a sense of our own weak- 
ness. I do not desire any reply to this letter 
—it is not needed. I want thee to consider it 
carefully.” 


[The article here alluded to is on page 277 of 
the sixty-third volume of Tue FRrenp, and is 
as follows] ; 










struggle. I need not say more, perhaps. I hope 
thou wilt gather my meaning. I do not like 
to have the accuracy of a document like the 
‘ Brief Narrative’-—prepared under a righyeous 
concern—impugned and its truthfulness cailed 
in question.” 


{In Tue Frrenp of Fifth Month 17th, 1890; 
there was published an editorial article com- 
menting on that in The British Friend, to which 
the previous letter alluded. This says]: 


“The ‘Brief Narrative’ clearly points out 
that the difficulties and want of unity which 
existed in the Society of Friends arose out of 
departures from its original principles; and it 
thus shows the underlying causes which brought 
about the position in which Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting found itself. It may be truly said 




























“ Let it ever be borne in mind that religion 
is an inward work, a work of the heart, and not 
of the head; and that to live and walk in the 
Spirit with Christ, comprehends its essence. 

“There may be a great danger of turning 
from this inward work, which is crucifying to 
self, and attended with many humiliations and 
mortifications, and substituting for it the more 
easy routine of specious religious activity, and 
thus suffering great loss, becoming lean and 
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Richard Esterbrook. 


(Continued from page 386.) 


























































































































































































































8 ae dwarfish, in a spiritual sense, instead of growing | that, whatever other considerations became min- 
; Ampex, Third Month 3st, 1890. | in grace and daily waiting oa the Lord, and in-| gled with the efforts of Philadelphia Yearly 
“I think the little piece in THe FRIEND, | wardly watching against sin, so as to be perfect- | Meeting, the foundation of its peculiar position 
: over the signature of Thomas Evans, is a gem, | ing holiness in his fear. was the effort to uphold the doctrines and tes- 
. and I greatly desire it may have close atten-| “There is room in the Church for the exer- | timonies of the Society of Friends. 
| tion, for the kind of experience he points out is | cise of every gift which the Holy Head sees| “The writer of the article in The British 
. essential to a right preparation of heart. More | meet to dispense to his servants, and there is no | Friend states that a member of the Binns’ Body 
r evidence of this is greatly needed. If there is| shortness or stinting on his part. What is want-| in Ohio was present and spoke in the Select 
l- nothing in it, then there is nothing to justify us. ing is humble submission to those fiery baptisms | Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia in 1888. We 
e It is here that the watchmen on our walls ought | which purify the soul, and prepare it for the recep-| do not see what bearing this fact has on the 
: to stand, for it is through the avenue of an easy, | tion of the a gifts. general question of the position of that Yearly 
- plausible ministry that most of the trials of the] « When these baptisms are patiently endured | Meeting. Such persons have for years occa- 
Society have come. The manner may be agree-| until the times are fulfilled, and the period for | sionally been in attendance and have repeatedly 
e- able and the matter good, but both may be being shown unto Israel is fully come, then | been admonished of the inconsistency of so at- 
ne without the needful stamp of right authority. I} man’s gift maketh room for him,’ whatever | tending, but the fact that they have not been 
. am often grieved from the apprehension I have | that gift may be, and a door of usefulness in the | forcibly ejected or prevented from entering the 
ed long had, that there is a great lack of the mind | Church is opened to him, under the leading and | meeting-room is a very weak foundation for the 
he and experience that T. Evans so clearly de- government of the great Giver, who will always | assumption that the Yearly Meeting has ceased 
scribes. It is not religious activity that is| help every obedient servant to occupy the gift | to regard the Binns’ Body as one outside of the 
- needed, but that deep and weighty travail for profitably and acceptably in his fear. organizations which it recognizes as co-ordinate 
ae that life, without which all is he “THomas Evans.” | branches of the Society of Friends.” 
nothing. ong to see our young men enter by Before publishing it I submitted it to m 
ice this door into their ministry, and not climb up [A letter dated Fourth Month, ra valued friend, R. Titechoash. who mand 
ill by any other way or process, or be stimulated The J to “sh st a —— ar wng-pdeng 5 approval in a letter, which says, “I have no 
- by unskilful hands to their own lasting injury a a ae pines antagrnsingg oan unity with Sanballat and Tobiah.” 
:, and the grief of all who are capable of true dis- | “0US 42 f ht Philadelphia Yearly Meet : Fifth Meath 27th. 1890 
uch cernment. I am persuaded that this is the con- | Mets put forth by Fhiladelphia Yearly Meet- Campen, Fifth Month 27th, : 
85. cern that our friends in the station of elders | img, in “A Brief Narrative” of its position. The} «The enclosed letter was written by a Bene 
Lh ought to be engaged in above every other thing, letter says]: connection of George Sharpless, who read it to 
for and it will be so if they are ever rightly qualified| “I have not a copy of the ‘ Brief Narrative’ | me and others on First-day last, being at his 
in for what is required of them. by me, but I believe it was designed to show | house to dinner, M. Cope also there. It affected 
ad- “If I have any correct feeling, there is a loud | what were the underlying causes that brought about | me and tendered my spirit, and it was not easy 
I. call within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly | the position that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to avoid tears. It furnishes evidence of the kind 
- Meeting for more of this watchful care, and to | finds itself in. It was undoubtedly caused by | of concern that existed in that day, and of the 
t. guard against a disposition to force things along, | its efforts and concern to maintain its testimony ground upon which those stood who went forth 
tomake a show of life. If the servants of God | to the ancient principles and testimony of our | as ‘ambassadors for Christ,’ travelled in the 
in old time had not stood still in Jordan, they | Society. work of the ministry, not on the mere mission- 
“ could never have brought up stones of memorial “This fact should, I think, be re-asserted, in | ary principle and because they assert that they 
from thence, and it is as needful now as it was | reply to the mischievous essay I have referred | have consecrated themselves to the Lord’s ser- 
a. then, if ever we are true testimony bearers. Now, | to. During the conflict with the South, twenty- | vice, and thus rob Him of his prerogative to 
dear friend, I want thee to feel this matter thy- | five to thirty years ago, it was often asserted by choose, prepare and qualify his own instruments. 
= elf, = not throw it aside, but consider it | persons in oo a it is — = a I a Sc ing 5 rs ae 
Weightily. acy, etc., etc. Slavery has nothing to do wi parture. 2 a é . 
ret “We ought to be as one man in this con- it” And thus it wi to weaken the in-| When pecuniary compensation is connected 
b cern, and will be if things are right with us. | terest of the British public in the contest. I re-| with it the evil is more apparent. None are 
oe No office or offices, no rank or station in the | member Harriet Beecher Stowe remarked, in | the Lord’s messengers but those whom He “4 
: Church in which we may find ourselves give|reply to this, ‘Although slavery may not be | self puts forth, and every one of these depends 
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any qualification or authority. The authority 


the form of the war, it is the fact of it,’ for the 
in a renewed sense of Divine life, and is held 


question of slavery is at the bottom of the whole 





wholly upon Him, both in going and coming. 
Nothing can add to this or be deducted from it 
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that can make any difference to the value of 
this Divine foundation.” 


[The letter alluded to may be found on page 
355, volume 63, of Tue FrrEenp.]} 

“ CAMDEN, Sixth Month Ist, 1890. 

“Thy correspondent was at Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, and I think what took place there 
had the effect to convince nine out of ten of 
those who were present as to the religious stand- 
ing of the man, irrespective of any reference to 
the doctrines advanced. Any Friend whe as- 
serts that he preaches because he has in some 
time past consecrated himself to the service of Christ 
shows at once where he stands, and that he is an 
intruder into the work of the ministry. 

It is the prerogative of Christ alone to call 
and qualify and prepare vessels for use in his 
house. There are several that travel about and 
to whom staying at home becomes irksome, that 
have no better foundation than inclination, and 
are, to my mind, doing great harm. One or two 
that I could name have natural sagacity and 
can carry themselves more plausibly, but are 
none the less, perhaps more, mischievous. They 
produce among ourselves a want of harmony, 
and this leads to the policy of silence in regard 
to them, and secret countenance and assistance 
is given, and these things shut up or diminish 
the openness and freedom which I regard as 
one of the great blessings of religious association. 

John Fothergill, in his journal, relates that, 
on his return from a visit to this country, he re- 
sumed the occupation of farming, believing it 
best for ministers in our Society to have occu- 
pation, that they might not be in danger of a 
disposition to be too easily drawn into religious 
service without the sense of the clear requiring 
of our everlasting High Priest. I verily believe 
the want of occupation at home, and not caring 
to have it, has been a snare to‘several, and the 
lack of spiritual discernment has made it an 
easy thing to obtain paper credentials. 

“This talk about a well-balanced and a 
“round Gospel” is almost invariably heard from 
those who are in heart gone from our testimony 
or were never there. J have no doubt of it. I 
thought of Andrew Johnson, soon after Lin- 
coln’s death, when Johnson stood better than 
was afterwards the case, at a time when a class 
of persons called ‘Copperheads’ were often heard 
invoking the protection of the ‘ Constitution’ for 
Rebels. ‘Show me a man,’ said he, ‘ who prates 
about the Constitution, and I will show you a 
traitor at heart.’ I write from memory. But 
there is a point and lesson in it. My heart is 
often made sad and I go heavily, because of the 
sense I think I have of the state of things 
among us.” 

(To be continued.) 


sctanitaialinlpeeitniacaainee 

A Courteous Rerort.—One may be excused 
for feeling a little joy when the man who goes 
out of his way to make a rude remark in order 
to show his wit receives a rebuke that is as cour- 
teous as it is effective. 

The retort given by a certain learned scien- 
tist must have been more amusing to the on- 
lookers than to the learned gentleman’s antag- 
onist. 

It happened at dinner that one of the guests 
began to deride philosophy and went on rudely 
to express the opinion that philosopher was but 
another way of spelling fool. 

“What is your opinion, professor ?” he asked. 
“Ts there much distance between them ?” 

The professor with a polite bow to his boorish 
vis-a-vis, responded gravely. “Some times only 
the width of a table.”— Christian Instructor. 


































one in the house and spent an hour in the forest, 
to get the mountain air and the view across the 
lake, at the same time I committed to memory 
a poem which I have to recite to-morrow. I 
have just returned but no one but the maid 
seems to be stirring so I have a little time 
before breakfast still. 
perfect day we have had here, for three weeks 
the Alps have been half or entirely hidden with 
dense clouds. 
claimed at the beauty of a peak that now and 
then showed itself—* but just wait until you see 
the whole range.” 
enough and did not care for anything more, but 
yesterday morning when I had seated myself at 
the desk in the study room, putting in the min- 
utes before the breakfast bell rang, the young 
girl who assists in the family and who by the 
way is from Zurich and who speaks at present 
a mixture of French and German came to the 
door and said excitedly, ‘‘ Mademoiselle kom- 
men Sie, on voit toutes les Alpes,” I made such 
a spring that I nearly overturned the table and 
chairs in my hurry to get to the dining room 
from whose windows the view is superb, and 
oh, what a view! I was simply wild to rush off 


greater part of the day up there watching the 









































Letter from Switzerland. 
Pres NEuUFCHATEL, 49 Corcelles. 
Fifth Month 30th, 1897. 
This is First-day morning—I was up the first 


Yesterday was the most 
They kept saying when I ex- 


I felt it was beautiful 


up the mountain for the still far finer view 
from the edge of the forest, but I did not know 
my lesson, so was forced to possess myself in 
patience. But when we were through at nine 
there was nothing else tu do and we spent the 


changing effects. Nothing could be lovelier, 
there is a long line of foothills in front of the 
Alps that are now only slightly covered with 
snow and which hide all except the highest 
peaks of that part directly in front of us, but 
they slope down ateach end soas to allow a full 
view of Mt. Blanc at the one and the Jungfrau 
at the other end. Oh, they are so white, so 
white, and yesterday the sky and lake were the 
most intense blue, so that the mountains stood 
out with absolute distinctness and we could see 
great glaciers on their sides. All day the cloud 
and light effects kept changing, but it was in 
the evening that they showed up in all their 
glory, we spent nearly two hours watching them 
after tea, back of us was the glowing sky with 
our own mountains dark against it, all about us 
the woods, in front sloping steeply down the 
meadows and vineyards, with the roofs of houses 
clustered together in the midst of the foliage, at 
our feet the enchanting lake and beyond the 
Alps, what could be finer? Constantly the 
colors deepened and the lake which was a per- 
fect mirror, reflected them and the soft colors of 
the sky. 

The Jungfrau was completely lighted up 
with scarcely a sign of shadow and from pure 
white she became rose and finally took on an 
almost purple glow, then the shadows crept up 
and finally only the highest tip remained of a 
rosy hue. When all the rest of the range had 
grown pale again, Mt. Blane, that had before 
seemed to be almost in shadow, suddenly be- 
came a mass of rosy light, it seemed as if he were 
conscious of his kingly rights and wished to 
shine alone. But the lake, never was there 
anything so lovely, everyone says that it is the 
only Jake in Switzerland that has such wonder- 
ful changes and reflects the colors as it does. It 
is really the lake that gives such life, such ex- 
quisite variety, such charm to the whole land- 
scape. This morning the scene was entirely 





changed though equally lovely in its way. The 
atmosphere was no longer perfectly clear, but g 
haze hung over all the foothills connecting the 
lake with the hoary peaks, which looked 
dreamy and far away. 
conveniently situated than we are here, for see. 
ing everything, and railroad travel spite of the 
difficult engineering is ridiculously cheap, the 
return ticket from here to Geneva is 9 franeg 
(we always go third class of course for day 
trips) and to Interlacken and back it is about 
the same. 
places. 
visited from here, but the Juras in our immedi- 
ate vicinity enclose marvellous valleys, gorges, 
and streams. 


One could not be more 


We will see at least these two 
But not only the Alps can be so well 


Sixth Month, 1st.—Yesterday we had dinner 


at half past eleven to allow us a long afternoon 
for the climb of one of the peaks a little to the 
right and back of us. 
a half steady climb to a little hotel near the 
summit of this mountain, the Tourne, and when 
we reached there our main sensation was that of 
hunger, we had come prepared for the heat, so 
we went in and had a most delicious lunch with 
the freshest butter and cream for which we paid 
70 centimes (16 cents) a piece, we spent nearly 
an hour over it and then we continued our 
journey to the top. It was not far, and we had 
mainly the high mountain meadows to cross 
covered with lovely flowers, those beautiful 
dwarf varieties that only grow in high altitudes, 
we were not at quite 5000 ft. however and then 
through a little grove, I had felt like saying 
several times, this is certainly fine indeed, but I 
had expected rather more. 
ever and when at what seemed the top I asked, 
“which path now?” 
the left.” 
then gave such a cry and spring that Mademoi- 
selle said she thought I and my parasol were 
going over the precipice together! 
ute we were all united and expressing with all 
the energy the mountain air could give us our 
delight over the scene spread out at our feet. 


It was a two hours and 


I kept still how- 


And was answered “ to 
I advanced quietly a few steps and 


In a min- 


But how try to describe it? We were on a 
rock projecting out of the side of the mountain 


overhanging a beautifully green and cultivated 


valley a thousand feet below. We could see 


our own village and dozens and dozens of others, 


the city of Neufchatel and then not only our own 
beautiful lake but two others beyond and then 
the Alps. It seemed we could sit there always 


just drinking it in but we were forced to leave 


a little before sunset in order to reach home 
before dark, it was a long tramp of twenty kilo- 
meters in all and one of the most beautiful we 
have taken. 

Last week, one day, a party of eleven of us 
went to the gorge de |’Areuse a little river that 
has eaten a way through the mountains and 
empties in the lake a mile or so below here. It 
was a ten minutes ride by train to the station 
from which in ten minutes more one finds one- 
self descending into a cleft in the earth at the 
bottom of which, between narrow, rocky walls 
boils and seethes the little river, we followed a 
narrow path cut in the rocks some seventy feet 
above the river, with a railing for safety, for 
several hours the sun shone down into the gorge 
lighting up the foliage and the water. It was 
perfectly enchanting. The trees that here and 
there found footing in the rocky walls were 
completely covered to their topmost branches 
with long green moss. The humidity was 80 
great that ferns were growing all up amongst 
the branches embedded simply in the moss. 

It was late in the afternoon when we entered 
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into a picturesque little hotel, the Chalet de la 
Gorge, situated in a charming little valley where 
the mountains open out alittle. We were half 
famished of course, and ordered a dinner of trout, 
which are always on hand fresh out of the river. 
We were served on the broad veranda which 
allowed a charming view of beautiful nature 
around us. ‘To reach the station which by the 
way was on the line that we took from Paris to 
Neufchatel, we were forced to climb up the 
mountain side and as it was a steep down grade 
the train made in about fifteen minutes or less 
what had cost us about four hours on foot. 

But there are any amount of more charming 
excursions at hand, for instance between four 
and five in the afternoon we can take the train 
here at Corcelles and in an hour be way up on 
the mountain range back of the one upon which 
our village is situated and then walk down or 
take the train as we like. The valley be- 
tween the two ranges is a perfect garden spot, 
there are twenty-two villages there and the 
cultivation is perfect. Nothing could present 
a greater contrast than between the peasants 
of Germany and Switzerland. The cleanliness 
and perfect order of everything here is most 
striking and though the women work they are 
not slaves as they are in Germany, and there is 
no carrying of heavy burdens on their backs. 
But of course the condition of the peasants is 
very different here in this part of Switzerland 
than in the Catholic part of the country. 
Everyone is intelligent and educated and there 
is equality everywhere, one feels it in the very 
air. It is the freedom that makes the differ- 
ence. 































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Shadow and Substance. 


God still speaks in parables, if one would but 
hearken. Now, as in olden times, men go 
through the world with eyes and ears closed to 
the truths that God has placed around them. 
As it is written, “Eyes have they, but they see 
not; they have ears, but they hear not.” 

It seems that every incident in life, that 
every fact in nature, is a parable, if rightly un- 
derstood. And what man calls substance, 
things having form, hardness, solidity, is but 
the shadow of things spiritual. 

An acorn falls into the ground and sends up 
astem having two leaves. As the plant grows 
other leaves come, in the fall frost fingers pluck 
them, and they are gone. The spring sees 
other shadows that men call leaves come out 
upon the branches, the autumn sees them go, as 
clouds come and go across the summer sky. 

The tiny shoot became the sapling, the sap- 
ling became the monarch of the wood, the great 
oak fell and decayed, the longer shadow has 
passed away. 

Every sower that goes out to sow is a repeti- 
tion of our Lord’s parable of the sower. Every 
seed sown which the rain and sunshine quicken 
into life, every plant reaching upward for light 
and heat, speaks in clear strong tones, but man 
is dull of hearing. 

The hills and the valleys, the sunshine and 
the clouds, the cold, gray, damp, death-like fog 
and the starlit night, all are voiceful with a 
tongue that few men interpret. 

_ Gold is the symbol of righteousness and pur- 
ity of character; yet man loves the shadow 
rather than the substance. 

Why is it? Has man been so long clutching 
at the shadow and finding his fingers empty, 
that he doubts if there be any substance? Or, 
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that the light beyond the shadow dazzles them ? 

Does man not know that without the sub- 
stance there could be no shadow? 

Shadows are given not to hinder but to help 
man understand the substance. O, that man 
could learn to discern the substance by the 
shadow. 

A few winters ago a little ground sparrow 
found shelter beneath a brush heap across the 
road from the woodpile. All that long cold 
winter he sang a song wonderful in its sweet- 
ness; but low, so low that one could scarcely 
hear it beyond the limits of the woodyard. 
The fiercer the blast blew, the softer came the 
notes, but no north wind could still the song. 

Men saw a brush heap and a bird and heard 
a song; but the poet sawin them the shadow of 
a grand eternal thought, and thought is sub- 
stance, and thought being substance, is ever 
clothed in shadow. For this is a world of 
shadows. 

Man himself is wrapt in shadow, as in a 
cloud, and his hopes and aspirations struggle 
to take form, struggle to make themselves 
known beyond the shadow. For by these alone 
can man make his existence known to another 
soul, And only by following these can he hope 
to solve the mysteries that lay untouched 
around him. 

If all the outer forms that surround man are 
shadows, can he be blamed, if he mistake the 
shadow for the substance? 

Yes, for to all ages, to all countries and peo- 
ples have come sages, poets and prophets testi- 
fying that these things are but shadows of an 
enduring substance, and, that for the sake of 
the substance, man must delve deeper into the 
shadow. 

That man might know the perfect gift of 
God, and that man might choose the substance 
of eternal life instead of the eternal shadow of 
death, the Great Substance by whom is all sub- 
stance, from whom emanates the power which 
makes all substance enduring—took on the 
shadow of man; for man could not endure the 
glory of the substance. 

For this cause also, God must of necessity 
reveal himself by shadow and by parable. 

What excuse, then, has man? None; for 
God created in man an aspiration, a reaching 
outward and upward to things nobler and bet- 
ter. And the Spirit of God, also, is sent to be a 
guide to the spirit of man and to lead man out 
of the shadows of this world into that of glor- 
ious reality, where substance has superseded the 
shadow. 

God knows what is for the best; and what- 
ever heaven He has prepared for man is best 
suited to man’s condition and capacity of enjoy- 
ment. Yet, if I, from my poor limited height 
of observation, were to choose, I would choose a 
heaven, where man, freed from the haunting, 
ever present shadow, would see the substance as 
it is; where man would go from height to 
height, from glory to glory, ever attaining onto 
something better, with ever a higher standard 
onto which to attain. 

Lewis M. Ho.urncsworts, 
PENNSVILLE, Morgan Co., Ohio. 





A Brave Deep.—lIt hardly seems possible 
that a girl of sixteen should save nearly fifty 
people from a terrible death, and yet that is 
what Grace Bussell did. She is often called the 
Grace Darling of Australia, and when you have 
heard her story, I am sure you will say she de- 
serves the name. Grace lived with her parents 


have his eyes become so used to semi-darkness, |in Western Australia, and her father was one 
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of the first settlers near the Swan River. She 
used to help in many ways. She would ride 
twenty miles a day with the cattle, and was as 
much at home in the saddle as she was in the 
kitchen. 

Before you can quite understand what a won- 
derful work this girl did one day, you must re- 
member that twenty years ago the towns in the 
newsettlemeutsin Australia were very far apart, 
and people had often to ride for miles to call on 
their next-door neighbor. 

Now it happened one day in December, 1876, 
that a vessel was wrecked off the coast about 
eight miles from the Bussell’s home. The steam- 
boat sprang a leak, and not being far from land, 
the captain tried to steer her in. But it was of 
no avail. She ran aground, and there she 
stayed, with the water gradually flowing into 
her. 

The life-boat which was on board the steamer 
was lowered, but it leaked, too, and was so dif- 
ficult to manage that eight people who had ven- 
tured in it were drowned. So the rest of the 
crew clung tothe steamer, and wondered whether 
they could ever be saved. The surf ran so wildly 
that no one could dare to swim through it, and 
there was not a house or a person in sight. 

But help was near, though they knew it not. 
The girl of sixteen was riding along with a na- 
tive servant. She caught sight of the vessel in 
distress, and turning her horse’s head toward 
the coast, she started at a quick gallop. When 
she reached the sea she urged her horse into the 
angry surf. 

She rode boldly on till she reached the ves- 
sel. With much difficulty she took some of the 
children in her arms, and put them before her 
on the saddle. Then, with women and bigger 
children clinging to her dress, she started for 
the shore, gave those she had rescued to the care 
of the native, and returned once more to the 
wreck. So she went backward and forward for 
four hours, till all were safe on land, the servant 
having ridden to bring out the last man. 

Tired and wet as the girl was, she had still 
something more to do. Those forty-eight people 
whom she had rescued must have food and pro- 
tection of some sort before night came on. So 
Grace rode home for help, but by the time she 
had gone the eight miles she was so worn out 
herself that she fainted, and it was some time 
before she could tell what had happened. Her 
married sister started off at once with food and 
wraps for the shipwrecked people, and the next 
day they were all taken to Bussell’s house. 

You will agree with me that Grace well de- 
served the medal of the Royal Humane Society 
which was presented to her on January 8th, 
1878.— Onward. 





AMERICAN Revisers’ EpITion OF THE Br- 
BLE.—Since the issuing of the Revised Version 
of the Old and New Testaments, there have 
been frequent inquiries for an edition contain- 
ing the preferences of the American revisers as 
indicated at the close of the English Revision. 
Such a publication is not yet allowable by the 
terms of the original agreement, but steps have 
been taken toward its preparation, and these 
have been mentioned at different times in these 
columns. A Wisconsin correspondent recently 
made the following inquiry : 

“Please state, in Notes on Open Letters, 
whether the American Revision Committee have 
published their Bible, which, I think, it was 
announced they would do in 1895. I wish a 
new Bible, but do not wish another English one, 
on account of the use of pronouns, spelling and 
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they have imbibed it, was given me by the late 
John Stokes, who received it from J. Hoag’s own 
mouth. That he, Joseph, had allowed himself 
to indulge unkindly feeling toward a woman 
Friend, who at times appeared by way of min- 
istry. “I really thought,” said J—, “that she was 
not fit to preach.” On awakening one morning, 
my mind was impressed that I ought to go to a 
somewhat distant meeting that day. As the 
matter seemed clear, he awoke his wife, who 
said, “ Well, if thee has to go, it is time for thee 
to get ready and for me to get thy breakfast for 
thee.” Arriving at the place, Joseph soon found 
his mind brought under exercise, and appre- 
hending the proper time had come for it, he 
had put forth his hands to the rail to rise to his 
feet, when a woman Friend began to speak, 
using the very words which were in his mind. 
Joseph said that, as he sat there, the matter 
opened before him, exactly as if he had been 
on his feet, and that word for word, as it arose 
in his mind, so she spake it forth. And when 
it closed with him, she sat down. He felt per- 
fectly relieved and had not a word to say. But 
as he rode home, he was led to inquire why he 
should have been sent and have no vocal ser- 
vice. He said, “I was given to see what a 
prejudice I had had against this woman, and 
believed I was sent that I might see and feel 
for myself, and I was bound to acknowledge 
that it was the Gospel she preached.” 

This little incident, told me by a friend, I 
never saw in print: That J. H , going into 
a tavern to lodge, found his mind impressed 
with the belief that the landlord meditated mis- 
chief, and it arose with him to say, “I intend 
to hold a religious meeting to-morrow.” “Oh, 
you are a preacher, are you?” Upon which the 
anxiety all went off. The inference is that a 
preacher would not be worth molesting. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Few Remarks on the Game called “ Nations.” 


I have felt concerned because some Friends’ 
children, who I am persuaded would not indulge 
in playing “ cards,” do not object to joining in 
the game called “ Nations.” ‘The rules of this 
game, I am told by some who understand the 
matter, are founded precisely on those of cards 
used in gambling, the only difference being in 
the terms employed ; so that any one under- 
standing “ Nations,” can with a little instruction 
play euchre. 

It seems to me that there is great danger of 
some among our young people, more especially 
the boys, being tempted by unscrupulous com- 
panions to try their skill at “ cards,” when they 
find out they know how to play, through having 
“Nations” at their homes. It is the old story 
of the camel’s nose being permitted to enter the 
man’s door. 

“Abstain from all appearance of evil,” is a 
text that contains much instruction where one 
is in doubt as to the lawfulness of any amuse- 
ment. I believe the Enemy of souls is ever 
watching to lead us into sin through seemingly 
innocent means, pleading that we need not be 
too scrupulous in small matters. But oh, is it 
not better and wiser to be on the safe side, and 
deny ourselves some gratification than to try 
how near we can come to the line that separates 
the harmless from the hurtful—the edge of the 
precipice over which we may be carried before 
we are aware of our danger ? 


A. J. GRIMSHAW. 
Sixth Month 13th, 1897. 
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Happiness is the crown of virtue. 


THE FIRE BY THE SEA. 


ALICE CARY, 


There were seven fishers with nets in their hands, 
And they walked and talked by the seaside sands, 
Yet sweet as the sweet dew-fall 
The words they spake, though they spake so low, 
Across the long, dim centuries’ flow; 
And we know them, one and all— 
Aye ! know them and love them all. 


The livelong night, till the moon went out, 
In the drowning waters they beat about ; 
Beat slow through the fogs their way ; 
And the sails dropped down with wringing wet, 
And no man drew but an empty net, 
And now ’twas the break of the day— 
The great glad break of the day. 


“Cust your nets on the other side” — 

’Twas Jesus speaking across the tide— 
And they cast and were dragging hard ; 

But that disciple whom Jesus loved 

Cried straightway out, for his heart was moved : 
“ It is our risen Lord— 
Our Master and our Lord!” 


Then Simon, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat— 
Aye! first of them all was he; 
Repenting sore the denial past, 
He feared no longer his heart to cast 
Like an anchor into the sea— 
Down deep in the hungry sea. 


And the others, through the mists so dim, 
In a little ship came after him, 

Dragging their nets through the tide; 
And when they had gotten close to the land 
They saw a fire of coals in the sand, 

And, with arms of love so wide, 

Jesus, the Crucified! 


’Tis long, and long, and long ago, 
Since the rosy lights began to flow 
O’er the hills of Galilee ; 
And with eager eyes and lifted hands 
The seven fishers saw on the sands 
The fire of coals by the sea— 
On the wet, wild sands by the sea. 


’Tis long ago, yet faith in our souls 
Is kindled just by that fire of coals 

That streamed o’er the mists of the sea; 
Where Peter, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the net and out of the boat, 

To answer, “ Lov’st thou Me?” 

Thrice over, “ Lov’st thou Me?” 





THE BLIND WEAVER. 
A blind boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric. To and fro 
Beneath his firm and steady touch 
He made the busy shuttle go. 


And cft the teacher passed that way 

And gave the colors, thread by thread ; 
But to the boy the pattern fair 

Was all unseen—its hues were dead. 


“ How can you weave ?” we, pitying, cried. 
The blind boy smiled. “I do my best ; 
I make my fabric firm and strong, 
And one who sees does all the rest.” 


O, happy thonght! Beside life’s Joom 
We blindly strive our best to do. 
And He who marked the pattern out, 
And holds the threads, will make it true. 
— Youth's Companion. 


THoseE who believe that beer-drinking is help- 
ful rather than harmful ought to read what the 
insurance doctors are saying. At a convention 
here lately they discussed the matter seriously 
and scientifically, and they held that the habit 
is injurious and makes persons bad risks for in- 
surance. Dr. Rogers, of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., said : 

“ Recently I had occasion to make some study 
of what happens among persons engaged in the 
manufacture of beer, defined generally as brew- 
ers. My cases included not only the working- 











men engaged in breweries, but also the proprie- 
tors of breweries. It is a curious fact that the 
mortality among the proprietors is about as 
high as among the workingmen, showing that 
they are all given to copious libations. 

“Another curious fact is that the data that I 
have been able to secure indicates that Urtello’s 
point, emphasized by Dr. Bernacki, that mor- 
tality is very high at advanced ages, is very 
well borne out. The mortality is strikingly 
low among brewers in early years. Up to forty 
or thereabouts brewers seem to be about as good 
risks as pretty much anybody else. After forty 
the mortality rises very high, and I should say 
that at fifty-five or sixty years of age about three 
brewers may be expected to die where one aver- 
age person dies.” 

It is already clear that beer is not a temper- 
ance drink. Now, according to the doctors, it 
saps the vital forces, and this is an extremely 
weighty indictment against it—Late Paper. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 


This body convenes in the Sixth Month in 
the old house at Mt. Laurel called Evesham. 
The building is large enough to accommodate 
the Quarterly Meeting with comfort. For many 
years after the separation of 1827, both bodies 
occupied the house, but the meeting of those 
called Hicksites became so small that they 
concluded to discontinue their meeting at that 
place, and a few years ago requested our Friends 
to take charge of the whole building. The 
number of our members has also much dimin- 
ished. This has been the experience of many 
meetings near the city of Philadelphia, which 
have not the advantages of railrvad facilities ; 
while others located on railroads, as Haddon- 
field, Moorestown, Germantown and Media tend 
to increase in size at the expense of those less 
favorably situated. An evidence of the truth of 
this general proposition was manifest by the re- 
ception at the Quarterly Meeting of a request 
from some Friends residing at Merchantville 
for the establishment at that place of an in- 
dulged meeting. This was kindly received by the 
Quarterly Meeting, which appointed a joint com- 
mittee of men and women Friends to meet with 
Friends at Merchantville, examine the situation 
of things there, and report their judgment to 
the next Quarterly Meeting. The committee 
subsequently met, divided itself into three parts, 
which are to attend meetings at Merchantville 
during the next three First-days and then meet 
for conferences. 

It isa pleasing circumstance that our members 
residing at that place are so much interested 
in the case as to be willing to make an effort 
to establish a meeting for their own benefit and 
that of their neighbors. The ultimate success 
of this movement will depend largely on the 
fervency of spirit of those interested in it. A 
meeting held after the manner of Friends can- 
not be expected to prosper unless there are a 
body of members who are livingly concerned 
to wait upon the Lord and seek communion 
with Him in spirit, and are willing to pass 
through exercise of spirit in seeking the Divine 
blessing. We sincerely hope this may prove to 
be the case in the present instance, and that a 
body of spiritual worshippers at Merchantville 
may increase in number and in spiritual weight. 

The vocal exercises in the first meeting were 
opened with a petition to the Father of Mer- 
cies, that He would spread over the assembly 
and the hearts of those present, as a covering, a 
sense of his holy presence. This was in good 
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measure experienced. Several Friends spoke 
in the line of exhortation, to the comfort and 
help of the meeting. One revived the language 
of Paul when Divinely visited on his way to 
Damascus, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do.” This language ought to be the habitual 
frame of our spirit—a desire to know and to do 
the will of our Father in Heaven. The neces- 
sity of bearing the cross and the blessed effect 
of living in submission to Christ was spoken of 
and awakened desires in some to experience the 
purifying operations of that cleansing of the 
heart which the Lord alone can effect. 

In the second meeting, the extracts from the 
minutes of our late Yearly Meeting were read, 
and properly disposed of. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting a mes- 
sage was received from the women requesting 
that at the close of the meeting the shutters 
might be opened. This was acceded to, and we 
were favored with a communication from a 
Friend who had been exercised in spirit lest 
there should be introduced into our Quarterly 
Meeting a disposition to set aside some of the 
testimonies which our Society had upheld from 
the beginning, and which were closely connected 
with the doctrines we had been called upon to 
uphold. The language of the Psalmist was 
quoted, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion, the city of the Great 
King.” This is still applicable to the invisible 
and spiritual church, and a concern was ex- 
pressed that our outward visible church might 
more and more become a branch of the invisible 
and spiritual one. 

A Friend, in unison with the term of the ex- 
ercise that had been expressed, quoted the lan- 
guage of that dignified elder, Jonathan Evans, 
“The cross, the operation of that power that 
humbles the creature in the dust, is the great 
object of the Enemy’s hatred, at which he is 
ever aiming his shafts.” 

The meeting separated under a feeling that 
it had been an interesting and profitable occa- 


sion. J. W. 
Oo 
For “ THE FRIEND,” 


Lake Mohonk Conference on International 


Arbitration. 

The Third Lake Mohonk International Ar- 
bitration Conference was held at Lake Mohonk 
on the second, third and fourth of this (Sixth) 
month, with a large attendance of representa- 
tive and influential men and women from widely 
separated localities and various walks of life. 
Lawyers, ministers of the Gospel, presidents and 
professors of colleges, military men, and others 
active in the busy affairs of life, all joining in 
hearty accord in promoting the reign of reason 
in the settlement of differences between nations, 
instead of war and force. 

Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds of Vermont 
presided over the deliberations of the confer- 
ence with dignity and great ability, and in an 
opening address he contrasted the hope of last 
year with the disappointment over the rejection 
of the Arbitration Treaty. But, he said, “ there 
was no occasion for discouragement. Senates 
come and Senates go, and we shall have a 
Senate that will ratify a treaty representing the 
best thought and conscience of the nation. This 
is a government of public opinion, and it is for 
us to create a public opinion in behalf of inter- 
national reason and justice which shall secure 
them.” 

There was much expression of disappointment 
over the rejection of the Anglo-American treaty 
by the Senate, yet as all great questions move 





































slowly, it was thought there was no cause for dis- 
couragement, as the principle had been firmly 
established, and an encouraging sign was that 
seven international treaties had been entered 
into by different nations during the past year. 
Much stress was laid on the importance of rous- 
ing public sentiment and training the young, 
that we may have a higher patriotism, which 
shall recognize the identity of our true national 
interests with the interests of mankind. We 
must “consecrate the people to the cause of ar- 
bitration.” 


unanimously adopted with great enthusiasm : 


unprecedented progress of the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration during the last year. 


cause by the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
proposed treaty with England; but we recall 
the majority of the Senate in its favor, large, 
though less than the necessary two-thirds, and 
we believe that while the small minority hon- 
estly opposed it, their reasons were not such as 
to command permanent support. 
whelming majority of the country should only 
be stimulated by this temporary failure to more 
zealous activity, urging our Executive to renew 
the treaty, with such modifications, if any, as 
may be approved in the light of the recent study 
of the subject by the Senate. 
should also make a similar treaty with France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium and Switzerland, 


of a permanent system of arbitration between 
civilized nations, and with all other countries 


The following declaration of principles was 


“ The civilized world may well rejoice at the 


“We deplore the temporary check to the 


The over- 


Our country 
whose Parliaments have taken action in favor 


which may take similar action. We look for- 
ward hopefully to the creation in some form of 
an international court, always open for the set- 
tlement of differences which diplomacy may 
fail to adjust, to which court any nation may 
resort. 

“The thanks of this conference are tendered 
to ex-President Cleveland, ex-Secretary Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote for their eminent 
services to the cause of international arbitration, 
and to President McKinley and Secretary Sher- 
man for their hearty support of the same great 
cause. The outburst of public approval of this 
treaty proves the growing power of Christian 
conscience. The pulpit, the press, colleges and 
associations of the bar, of trade and of labor, 
have given almost unanimous support in behalf 
of the cause.” 

Several hundred dollars was subscribed for 
the circulation of the literature of the Confer- 
ence, and ten thousand copies of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference will be prepared imme- 
diately. Resolutions of thanks to Mr. Smiley 
for his hospitality were passed and responded 
to by him. They proposed to fight out the 
cause of peace on this mountain, he said, if it 
took a hundred years. Senator Edmunds, ac- 
knowledging the resolutions of thanks to him- 
self, spoke warmly and confidently of the future, 
believing that a nearer time than many imagine 
would see the establishment of international 
reason and peace. 

A telegram was sent by the Conference to 
Queen Victoria congratulating her on her jubi- 
lee, and expressing the hope that peace between 
her land and this may continue through all 
coming ages. 





THovu must hold communion with God or 
thy soul will die. Thou must walk with God 
or satan will walk with thee. Thou must grow 
in grace or thou will lose it. 


From “THE BRITISH FRIEND,” 


London Yearly Meeting. 
(Continued from page 384.) 

Second-day morning, Fifth Mo. 24th (Joint 
Session ).—This sitting considered the proposals 
laid before it by the joint Committee appointed 
to adapt the Meeting for Sufferings to the new 
situation produced by the admission of women, 
By way of preventing the increased membership 
making the meeting too large for an executive 
body, the committee proposed that instead of 
the Meeting for Sufferings being open to all 
members of Ministry and Oversight meetings, it 
should be open only to ministers and elders, ez 
officio, and to elected representatives also, to 
the number of sixty from London and Middle. 
sex Quarterly Meeting and of fifteen from other 
Quarterly Meetings. After a long discussion 
the proposals were adopted ; it being understood 
that any Friend specially interested in any sub- 
ject could obtain admission, and that the present 
arrangements would be unchanged till after the 
Yearly Meeting of 1898. 

A proposal came up from Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting to cease answering the Query as to how 
meetings are attended, and confine the written 
answers to the mere point of whether meetings 
had been held. It was stated that many in the 
Quarterly Meeting had wished to do away with 
answering altogether. Some Friends in the 
Yearly Meeting also took this line. The insuf- 
ficiency and trifling value of the present an- 
swers were very generally felt, and contrasted 
with the valuable triennial reports. It was 
pointed out that the answers at present mix up 
statistics and moral responsibility, and that the 
spectacle of elderly Friends puzzling over the 
choice of words was not very edifying to the 
young. The result of a long discussion was to 
adopt the suggestion from Yorkshire. 

Second-day afternoon (Joint Session).—The 
report of the Anti-Slavery Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings was read, reporting the 
emancipation of the Zanzibar and Pemba slaves, 
with limitations, by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
recommending the carrying out of an industrial 
mission on the island of Pemba, to be supported 
by subscription among Friends. It was re- 
gretted that the effect of the proclamation was 
not extended to Mombasa. The emancipation of 
slaves in the Niger Territory was welcomed, and 
continued support was asked for in the crusade 
against slavery as still existing in the heart of 
Africa and elsewhere. 

H.S. Newman (called on by the Clerk), said 
that with one hundred and forty thousand slaves 
set at liberty, it was necessary that there should 
be some Christian church to stand by them, 
advance their education, and raise them up in 
industrial pursuits, so that when they had ob- 
tained their freedom they might be able to pro- 
vide their own support and be independent to a 
considerable extent of their former masters. On 
the island of Pemba, where no Christian mis- 
sionaries of any kind were established, there 
were fifty thousand negroes. He would refer to 
some of the steps which the English Govern- 
ment had taken towards doing away with the 
slave trade. In 1873 the Sultan Barghash was 
persuaded to issue a decree abolishing the slave 
trade, but nearly twenty years after, it was 
found that there was still a continual influx of 
colored people who had been stolen for slaves 
from the mainland and brought over to culti- 
vate the clove plantations. In 1889 and 1890, 
other appeals were made by the English Gov- 
ernment, and they persuaded the Sultan to 
| adopt a decree abolishing all slave trade in the 
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jslands. It became illegal to sell or buy slaves 
or to transfer them except by inheritance. In 
the same year an agreement was made by the 
English Government with the Sultan that every 
child born ofter the beginning of 1890 should 
be absolutely free. He could hardly explain 
to that Meeting the effect of that arrangement 
on those two islands. From that date the Arabs 
did everything they could to discountenance the 
birth of children, and this led not only to a 
great deal of infanticide, but in a large variety 
of cruel and immoral ways to prevent the slaves 
from having children. During the last seven 
years comparatively few children had been born 
to the negroes on these islands. That was a 
history of the efforts of the English Govern- 
ment up to 1896. Then the Sultan died, the 
owner at that time of about thirty thousand 
slaves. There was a contest for a few days as 
to who should be Sultan, but the English Gov- 
ernment proclaimed Hamoud-bin-Mahomed. 
The English Government had been getting a 
firm hold of the island for many years, and no 


doubt there had been a great improvement of 


late years in the condition of the slaves. When 
the Consuls found that manifest cruelty had 
been committed, the slaves were released and 
the masters sometimes punished. The following 
incident would illustrate how deeply slavery 
was ingrained in the minds of the population 
independently of Arab proprietorship. A woman 
came to the Consul to complain that an Arab 
had stolen her, and upon this being substantiated 
she was released and awarded twenty rupees, 
half of the fine inflicted on the Arab. A little 
later the Consul asked her what she was going 
to do with the money, and she at once replied, 
“To buy a young slave!” The colored people 
had no principle themselves against slavery, 
though they would much prefer freedom for 
themselves. 

Now, to a certain extent, they had the law 
at their back. If a slave wanted to be free, he 
could go to the Valia and claim his freedom, 
There was a strong opinion amongst the officials 
on the island that the people should be kept 
there. But very many of the slaves when they 
were set free said that though willing to stop 
and work for a fair wage on the plantations for 
awhile, they wanted to go home to the country 
whence they were stolen. ‘The Government 
had no right to interfere with that very natural 
desire. But every fair inducement might be of- 
fered them to remain; and there was no doubt 
that where fair wages and good treatment were 
offered, many of them would stay. In one case 
seventy or eighty out of about one hundred and 
fifty accepted General Mathews’ request to re- 
main on the plantations, for a fair wage and a 
hut and garden to each. He himself, with 
Theodore Burtt, had visited a great many Arab 
chiefs, who discussed the coming emancipation 
with them in a perfectly open manner. They 
declared that they would be perfectly willing 
to give half the harvest of cloves as payment 
to the men who gathered the harvest. He did 
not imagine that all the slaves would at once 
take up their freedom ; this would probably take 
some years. 

E. Wright Brooks said the Yearly Meeting 
had now to consider its duty at this remarkable 
juncture. By political changes a great number 
of slaves had come under our control—though 
hot under our flag, which by the law of the 
land would have freed every one beneath it. 
t became necessary to stir the Government 
and make it uncomfortable for them ; and now, 
though the shackles had not been struck from 


THE FRIEND. 


the slaves in the way we should have desired, the 
legal status of slavery had been abolished, and 
it became illegal to hold them. The knowledge 
of this did not appear to have fully reached all 
these poor people yet, but it would very soon do 
so. The people were in a condition of gross 
darkness, and we could only help them by go- 
ing to them, by sending our representatives 
with the weight and the influence of the Society 
behind them, and its hands and its money be- 
neath them. 

The Clerk said it was quite clear that the 
meeting was prepared to accept the proposition. 
He read a minute accordingly. 

The report of the Joint Peace Committee was 
reac, 

Thomas Hodgkin earnestly hoped that Friends 
would not be disappointed by the reception which 
had been given to the proposal for an Arbitration 
Treaty between England and America. It was 
one of those reverses which would probably in 


the end lead to a victory. Perhaps the result of 


the movement for arbitration between those two 
countries might be all the more solid and en- 
during because it was not in any way outrun- 
ning, but rather lagging behind, public opinion 
in the United States. Intelligent Americans 
had expressed to him their great regret at the 
prospect of that treaty falling to the ground. 
Rufus M. Jones said that the great bulk of the 


people of the United States had been in favor of 


the Arbitration Treaty and spoke in favor of it. 
The petitions sent in in favor would have al- 
most filled the Senate House. Almost all the 
intelligent sentiment of the United States was 
in favor of it. Those who labored so hard for 
the ratification of the Treaty saw its ultimate 
triumph only a little further removed. 
Third-day afternoon (Joint Session).— The 
first business was the consideration of the re- 
port of the Armenian Relief Committee. 
Edmund Wright Brooks said that Friends 
who were present at the meeting last year when 
the matter took so strong a hold on the sympa- 
thies of Friends, would remember the strong ap- 
peal they had made to them on that occasion 
for the aid of the oppressed Armenians. They 
now saw in the report and the accounts that 
had been presented to them the results of that 
appeal. He desired to say with regard to what 
had appeared in the public prints that it had 
not exceeded, and that it would have been im- 
possible for it to exceed the truth as to what 
had taken place. The report they had just 
heard said that the suffering and the misery 
were incalculable; and that was true. It had 
amounted very nearly to the destruction of an 
ancient Christian race, solely because they were 
like ourselves, professors of the Christian faith 
and followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Could 
our Society have done otherwise than rise to the 
occasion with sympathy and liberal help. It 
was almost without precedent that an occasion 
of this kind should be so long drawn out, that 
during twelve months a Committee should have 
been asking the Society for money, and that the 
Society should almost daily have been handing 
money to it. For something like nine months 
scarcely a single post had been delivered that 
had not conveyed one or many contributions 
from the Society towards this fund. It might 
be thought that the time had come when this 
great effort should be relaxed or laid down ; but 
one of the chief objects of his speaking that day 
was to say that this ought not to beso. Although 
during the summer the suffering would be less, 
yet when the severity of another winter season 
approached, the Committee earnestly hoped that 
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the Society would not become weary of well- 
doing, but that it would again be ready to ex- 


tend its practical sympathy and liberal help. 
From various parts of Asiatic Turkey, and over 


the border into Persia, came most distressing 
accounts of the sufferings of the people. Large 
numbers of Armenians and Nestorians, whom 


the Turks classed together, were making their 
way over the border into Persia, and Dr. Cock- 
ram had written a letter giving most satisfactory 
accounts of their condition. There were what 


seemed to be satisfactory channels for their re- 


lief. 

The Clerk read a minute in which attention 
was called to the continued and severe suffering 
in Armenia, and commending the matter to the 
renewed liberality of Friends and the care of 
the Meeting for Sufferings. 





Items. 


Meeting of the Indian Committee.—At the meeting 
of this body, held Sixth Month 15th, several sub- 


jects of an interesting nature were considered. 


A Friend who had recently visited the school at 
Tunesassah, reported that it was going on well, 
and had its full complement of forty-five scholars, 
but there were eighty-five applications on the list 
waiting for admittance to the benefits of the train- 
ing received at this Institution. If aseparate school 
building was erected, an addition of about ten 
might be made to the number of scholars at a com- 
paratively slight cost. This suggestion led to con- 
siderable discussion. Attention was called to the 
increase of expenditure which always accompanies 
enlargements of buildings or families ; and we were 
reminded that while it was very practicable to 
build up a large school, yet it might be attended 
with a loss or diminution of that good influence we 
are now exerting. The final issue was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of men and women Friends 
to examine carefully the subject and make report 
to a future meeting. 

Under a feeling of religious concern, one of the 
women members of the committee had drawn up a 
loving epistle to their Seneca sisters, containing 
good counsel, affectionately conveyed. It was an 
acceptable offering, and it was concluded to have 
it printed, signed by all the female members of 
the Committee, and distributed among the Seneca 
families. 

The Seneca Oil Company, an association whose 
headquarters are at Salamanca, had leased the oil 
rights on about forty-five hundred acres of the 
northeastern part of the reservation, and had paid 
four thousand dollars, which was one of the stipu- 
lations of the lease, and this money had been di- 
vided among the Indians individually. Future 
payments will be in the nature of royalties and de- 
pend on the productiveness of the wells that may 
be opened. 

Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings.—At the meet- 
ing of this body, held Sixth Month 18th, among 
other business, was an application from Garden 
City Monthly Meeting, Kansas, forwarded by the 
Trustees of the Charleston estate, for aid in erect- 
ing a meeting-house. The ‘Trustees favored grant- 
ing an appropriation of five hundred dollars. The 
case had been before them several times, and much 
care had been taken to investigate the matter. It 
appeared that the prominent members of that meet- 
ing did not favor departures from the ancient 
practices of Friends, as to their manner of holding 
meetings for worship, and the Monthly Meeting 
had refused to sanction the pastoral system. The 
Meeting for Sufferings made the grant asked for. 

Elton B. Gifford was present as a member for 
the first time, having been appointed one of its 
representatives by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
in place of our friend William U. Ditzler, deceased. 

A committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
examine a work prepared by one of our members, 
entitled, “Jncidents Illustrating the History and Doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends,” reported that after 
hearing the book read, they were united in recom- 
mending its publication. The meeting accepted 
their report, and a minute was made accepting the 
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book from its author and referring it to the Book 
Committee for publication. 

The meeting was brought under exercise by the 
information, that a bill legalizing betting on horse 
races had been introduced into the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. The Committee to watch Legisla- 
tive proceedings was requested to attend to the 


$3.00 a $3.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $3.90; | It is stated that there are 1,000,000 blind people in 
do., do., straight, $3.90 a $4.00 ; Western winter, clear, | the world, or one to every 1500 inhabitants. Lates 
$3.75 a $3.90; do., do., straight, $3.90 a $4.00; do., | reports show 23,000 blind persons in England, or 879 
do., patent, $4.15 a $4.30; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.65 ; | for each million inhabitants. Russia and Egypt are 
do., straight, $3.75 a $3.90 ; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.20 ; | the countries where the blind constitute the largest pro. 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.10 | portion, in Russia on account of the lack of experienced 
a $3.40; do., clear, $4.00 a $4.15; do., straight, $4.15 | medical attention, and in Egypt because of ophthalmiag 





subject a $4.25; do., patent, $4.25 a $4.50. Rye Frour.— | due to irritation caused by movement of the sand b 
; $2.25 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. the wind. There are nearly 200,000 blind persons in 
: . . GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75 a 76c. European Russia, the larger number being in Finland 

ti i ae ee er ~_ No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 28 $c. and the northern provinces. This is ascribed to the 

imely remarks upon oney for , but None No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. flat country and imperfect ventilation in huts of the 


for God:” “The times are very hard. We hear 
it on every side. Business men tell us that 
sales are greatly reduced, that collections are 
more difficult than ever before, and that the 
outlook is very discouraging. At the same time 
the threatres are well patronized, the saloons 
are not lacking in customers, political parades 
go on as usual before the election, multitudes 
go on special trains to see or hear their candi- 
dates, the excursion trains to summer resorts 
were full, “Sunday” excursions are crowded. 
There is money in plenty to waste, but for good 
purposes it is difficult to find. There is some- 
thing wrong. There is a wrong of which God 
takes note, and for which He will send retribu- 
tion. God’s providence is inexorable, and all 
his dues are collected in some way, but alas, for 
us in the day of collection !” 


Beer Catrie.—Extra, 54 a 5}c.; good, 4§ a 5c; | peasantry. Though more than half of the blind popu- 
medium, 4% a 43c.; common, 43 a 4c. lation of Europe is found in Russia, there are only 
SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 3} a 4c.; | twenty-five asylums for the blind in the Empire, one- 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 2 a 3c.; fall lambs, 3 a 4$c.; | tenth of the total number in Europe. 
spring lambs, 4 a 5jc. Twenty-six miners have been killed by a fall of rock 

Hoes.— Western, 5} a 5§c.; other sorts, 5 a 5}c;]in the Labrar Mines, in the province of Atacama, 
State, 49c. Chile. 

ForrEIGN.—The Jubilee procession in London onthe | _A despatch of Sixth Month 24th, from Tegucigalpa, 
22nd ult.was practically in three sections, colonial, mili- | Honduras, states that a treaty for the provisional 
tary and royal. The Queen was in a landau drawn by | union of the the five republics of Central America 
eight cream colored horses, and she had an escort of | has been signed at Guatamala. 
thirty British and foreign princes. She received a} Canadian and Italian asbestos will find a serious 
popular ovation all along the route. The Queen con- | competitor in the blue asbestos recently discovered in 
tinued to participate in the several events connected | the Cape Colony, since the South African product is 
with the Jubilee to which she had been assigned. It | less than half as heavy and furnishes fibres considera- 
is stated that henceforth for whatever span of life | bly finer and longer than any other. 
may be left to her, Queen Victoria will confine herself ee 
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to such work for the state as can be done at Windsor, 7" , : 
Westrown Boarpine ScHoo..—For convenience 


Balmoral or Osborne. All those official functions, ! N , ; 
drawing rooms, public ceremonies, opening town halls, | of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 


hospitals and the like, which bring the sovereign face T : 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 


to face with the people, will now be relegated to the a ns are 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 


Prince and Princess of Wales. ¢ . Nt : 

When Victoria was crowned Queen of England, | 0n special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
over 20,000 gallons of wine were consumed by the | the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 
people of London at the coronation festivities. Now, Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
at the celebration of the 60th year of her reign, the 
committee in charge of the arrangements has “ cour- 
teously declined to accept five pipes of port wine 
offered by wine merchants.” 

The London Graphics Washington correspondent 
represents President McKinley as saying on the Cu- 
ban question, “I anticipate no departure from the 
policy of my predecessor. We have no reason to in- 
terfere in a quarrel between Spain and her colonies. 
Our interests are not sufficiently jeopardized to war- 
rant other than diplomatic interference.” 

The Russian turret ironclad Gangoot ran upon a 
reef near Transund on the 25th ult., during a storm, 
and sank almost immediately. The crew is reported 
saved. 

The Hungarian crop prospects are very unpromis- 
ing. The yield of wheat and rye will be much below 
the average. 

The town of Kolomea, in Galicia, has been flooded 
by the rising of the river Pruth. A bridge was swept 
away while a train was crossing it, and it is believed 
that many persons were drowned. 

There have been several engagements between 
Musselmans and Christians in Crete and many were 
killed on both sides. 

Germany has refused to support the Sultan in his 
efforts to retain Thessally. 

Moslems in Teheran, Persia, have attacked the Jew- 
ish quarters of the city, and threaten to exterminate 
the Jews unless they embrace Mohammedanism. 

It is reported that the Dhanis expedition to the 
headwaters of the Nile has been massacred. Baron 
Dhanis last year enlisted 6,000 men in the Congo 
Free State-to take part in a secret expedition. It 
was the general impression that this force was intended 
to act in conjunction with the Ang!o-Egyptian expe- 
dition up the Nile and take the Mahdists between 
two fires and eventually complete the reconquest of 
the Soudan. 

Another European party has been massacred in New 
Guinea. No details have yet been received. 

The volcano Mayon, in the Phillippines, has been 
in a state of violent eruption. There has been con- 
siderable loss of life. 

The Spanish Government has signed a contract for 
a 6 per cent. loan of $8,000,000, to meet the expenses 
of the war in the Phillippine Islands. 

Heavy rains are falling in the interior of Cuba. 

Tourists are beginning to talk of the Arctic regions 
as a summer resort. One who penetrated Spitzbergen 
last year says that the temperature on a clear day in 
Seventh Month, is about like that of an English spring, 
but more frequently the midsummer weather is cold 
enough for winter clothing, including pea jackets lined 
with fur. The interior of Spitzbergen, though but little 
' explored, is to be brought within ten days of London. 



























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Tariff Bill is making steady 
progress in the Senate, and it is believed, will be 
passed on Fifth-day of next week. 

The State Department has practically completed its 
reply to the Japanese protest against the Hawaiian 
annexation treaty, but has not yet delivered it. The 
reply is understood to be dignified in tone, a strong 
legal defence of our position, which, without in any 
sense abating our claims, still does not disdain to sup- 
port them by much citation of precedent and interna- 
tional law. 

During the American Revolution an English maga- 
zine published an estimate of the future population of 
the North American colonies. Placing the population 
then at 2,000,000, and assuming that it would double 
itself every twenty-five years, the writer then esti- 
mated that in 1890 the number would have increased 
to 64,000,000. This may be taken as a most remarka- 
ble prediction, inasmuch as the census of 1890 fixes the 
total population at 62,622,250. 

The steamship Glenshiel, one of the finest on the 
Chinese coast, arrived at San Francisco last week, 
with 4,700 tons of tea, of which 2,700 will be sent over- 
land. This is the largest consignment of tea which 
has been received there for many years. 

A great reservoir which is about to be built in the 
Nashua River Basin to supply Boston and its suburbs 
with water will entail the practical obliteration of 
West Boylston, which lies in the middle of the area 
proposed to be used for reservoir purposes. West 
Boylston is a factory town, giving employment to sev- 
eral hundreds of operatives in various cotton mills. 

The famous steer Jumbo, of Wichita, Kan., which 
had attained the weight of 5,000 pounds, was killed 
the other day and will be mounted for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Fighting the high water during the recent flood cost 
the city of New Orleans $171,000, which was much 
less than was expected. 

Deaths in this city last week were 428, being 34 
more than the previous week, and 70 less than the cor- 
responding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 206 
were males and 222 females: 34 died of pneumonia ; 
33 of consumption; 33 of heart disease; 32 of diph- 
theria ; 29 of marasmus ; 25 of convulsions ; 22 of chol- 
era infantum ; 15 of old age; 15 of cancer; 14 of apo- 
plexy; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of scarlet 
fever; 11 of whooping cough; 10 of nephritis; 9 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 9 of in- 
anition. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 964 a 98; 4’s, reg., lll} a 
111}; coupon, 113 a 113}; new 4’s, 125 a 125}; 5’s, 
114} a 114}; currency 6’s, 101} a 1043. 

Corton was quiet but steady, middling uplands be- 
ing officially quoted at 8c. per pound. 

FEED.—Spot bran, $11.00 to $11.50 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk, and $10.50 a $11.00 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.75 a $2.90; do., extras, 


Westtown BoarpinGc ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wiitiam F. WickKERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Frrenps Setect ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
20th. For printed circular or other information, ad- 
dress J. Henry BArRtTLett, Sup’t, 

140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes a position as teacher 
in a family or private school for next fall and winter. 
Some experience. “ L,”’ Box 54, Toughkenamon, 

Chester County, Pa. 





Persons desiring to assist in the erection of the 
proposed asylum for the insane in Syria, may send 
their contributions to Asa S. Wina, 

409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WANTED, situation as attendant, travelling compan- 
ion or nursery governess by experienced Friend. 
Address “ M,” Office of THe Frrenp. 


BarcLtay Home.—The Managers inform that there 
are now vacant in “ The Barclay Home,” two large 
rooms, where Friends desiring either permanent or 
transient board can be comfortably accommodated at 
reasonable rates. The house is situated in a pleasant 
part of the borough and with its commodious porches 
and ample grounds is a desirable residence. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of its privileges 
will please make early application to 

Tue Barcray Home, 326 N. Walnut St., 
West Chester, Pa. 
a ne RR 

Diep, Fourth Month 26th, 1897, Mary K. J Ackson, 
in the thirty-second year of her age ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. This dear young Friend had not 
a birthright in our religious Society, but was convinced 
of its principles while attending a school under the 
direction of Friends; and being obedient to the Di- 
vine manifestation was made willing to bow her neck 
to the yoke of Him, who said, “ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me,” and so we believe found the 
rest which He promised, as was evident by the calm 
trustfulness with which she received the intimation 
that her course was nearly run, although she had 
looked toward recovery. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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